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TO  THE 
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OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASYL U M , 

AT  HARTFORD, 

FOR  THE 

EDUCATION  AND  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  THE  DIRECTORS 
RESPECTFULLY  PRESENT  THE  FOLLOWING 


REPO  R T : 


The  operations  of  the  Asylum  during  the  past  year,  have 
been  conducted  in  the  usual  manner,  and  with  at  least  the  usual 
success.  General  prosperity  has  attended  us,  and  the  average 
number  of  our  pupils,  has  been  a little  higher  than  in  former 
years.  The  happiness,  good  order,  contentment  and  pro- 
gress in  knowledge,  resulting  from  a judicious  division  of  time 
into  hours  of  study,  labor,  amusement  and  rest,  have  been 
conspicuous.  Health  too,  has  been  enjoyed  by  our  pupils  in 
a remarkable  degree ; and  yet  death  has  been  permitted,  in  a 
single  instance,  to  enter  our  dwelling.  The  pupil  we  have 
lost,  was  a beneficiary  of  Georgia,  who  had  been  under 
instruction  between  two  and  three  years.  She  was  promising 
as  a scholar,  and  was  anticipating,  perhaps  with  unusual 
interest,  the  prosecution  and  completion  of  her  course  of 
education,  and  ultimate  return  to  her  friends.  But  an  acute 
disease  of  a few  days  continuance,  removed  her  from  us,  and 
filled  the  hearts  of  her  friends  with  sorrow.  We  can  plead 
no  exemption  from  the  common  lot  of  our  race  : and  while 
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We  mourn  from  time  to  time  the  death  of  some  under  our 
care,  and  sympathize  with  their  afflicted  friends,  we  would 
endeavor  to  make  a wise  improvement  of  the  chastisements 
of  Him  who  Joes  all  things  well. 

The  longer  we  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  education,  the 
more  do  we  appreciate  its  importance.  It  belongs  to  a 
teacher  of  youth,  to  lead  out  the  minds  of  his  charge  into 
contact  with  other  minds,  to  imbue  them  with  principles  of 
truth,  to  show  them  their  own  ignorance  and  also  their  resour- 
ces, to  qualify  them  for  investigation,  to  strengthen  if  possible, 
all  their  powers  and  render  them  available  for  the  necessities 
of  life.  Merely  teaching  the  various  branches  of  a common 
education,  though  of  vast  importance,  includes  after  all,  but  a 
small  part  of  that  discipline  which  all  require.  This  may  be 
done  almost  mechanically,  and  the  best  powers  of  the  mind 
remain  undeveloped.  Knowledge  of  certain  kinds  is  indeed 
acquired  and  perhaps  treasured  in  the  memory,  but  unless  the 
mind  be  thoroughly  disciplined,  so  that  its  powers  may  be 
called  forth  and  used  at  pleasure,  unless  the  various  faculties 
are  exercised  and  brought  out  in  their  due  proportions  and 
made  vigorous  and  strong  by  action,  the  most  important 
object  of  the  teacher  fails  of  accomplishment  and  his  pupil 
becomes  a kind  of  human  machine,  by  means  of  education, 
falsely  so  called.  A mind  thus  trammelled  by  faulty  instruc- 
tion may  be  discouraged,  or  disgusted,  and  unless  endowed 
with  superior  natural  powers,  may  never  have  the  resolution 
to  rouse  itself  to  independent  effort.  Genius  indeed,  will 
often  break  through  all  impediments  and  become  .its  own 
teacher;  but  it  is  the  high  duty  of  the  instructor  of  youth,  to 
prevent  impediments  from  accumulating  around  any  mind 
entrusted  to  his  care,  whether  it  be  of  the  common  or  extra- 
ordinary kind.  It  is  his  duty  moreover,  to  act  positively  and 
allure  the  mind  to  effort,  to  make  the  way  of  knowledge 
easy  and  pleasant,  to  implant  if  possible,  a love  for  its  acqui- 
sition, both  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  those  great 
practical  and  moral  duties,  to  the  performance  of  which  all 
rational  minds  are  destined  by  their  Creator.  Indeed  the 
instructor  can  do  but  little,  directly,  after  all  his  care,  com- 
pared with  what  the  immortal  mind  requires  ; but,  if  he  does 


that  little  well,  and  prepares  it,  with  God’s  blessing,  to  carry 
forward  its  own  course  of  education,  he  performs  a great,  a 
most  important  work. 

Education  in  its  more  extended  sense  does  not  end  with 
youth,  nor  with  the  period  of  leaving  the  schools,  but  is  at  this 
time  only  well  begun.  Each  individual  is  then  constituted 
his  own  educator,  and  according  to  the  tastes  and  habits 
already  acquired  under  the  guidance  of  others,  will  be  his 
probable  success  in  the  management  of  himself.  In  this 
sense  of  the  term,  education  may.  in  many  cases  at  least,  be 
going  forward  indefinitely,  until  from  age,  or  sickness  the 
mind  is  brought  to  a stand  ; or  its  powers  becoming  impaired 
by  other  means,  it  commences  its  melancholy  return  towards 
the  feebleness  and  ignorance  with  which  it  set  out  in  life. 

But  education  is  not  confined  to  the  intellect  alone  ; it  has  to 
do  with  the  heart,  the  affections  of  our  nature,  the  moral  char- 
acter, the  religion  of  its  subject.  This  is  indeed  the  most 
important  department  of  its  labors  ; for  the  influence  exerted 
here  extends  through  the  entire  being  of  the  undying  spirit. 
If  it  is  greatly  important  that  the  mental  powers  should  be 
wisely  trained  and  fitted  for  active  usefulness,  who  can  esti- 
mate the  importance  of  cultivating  the  moral  character  of 
youth,  of  leading  out  the  powers  of  their  immortal  spirits  to 
the  right  exercise  in  view  of  the  character  of  God,  of  the 
truth  which  lie  has  revealed,  of  their  own  condition  as  sinful 
beings  in  a state  of  probation  for  eternity,  of  the  guilt  and 
desert  of  transgression  against  the  holy,  benevolent  and  just 
Father  -of  the  universe,  and  of  the  way  of  salvation  and 
eternal  life,  through  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  ! All  this 
however  is  to  be  done,  or  the  education  of  youth  is  lamenta- 
bly deficient.  Many  agents  may  be  acting  simultaneouslyfor 
its  accomplishment.  The  parent,  the  teacher,  the  Christian 
pastor,  may  and  ought  each  to  be  exerting  harmonious  intluen- 
ces,  for  advancing  their  best  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment, and  for  qualifying  them  to  act  in  reference  to  theirown 
highest  happiness  and  the  good  of  the  intelligent  universe.  To 
do  this  is  to  aid  in  accomplishing  the  great  end  of  existence. 
We  repeat  then  the  idea,  that  the  longer  we  are  engaged  in 
the  great  work  of  education,  the  more  do  we  realize  its  magni- 
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tude  and  the  importance  of  its  judicious  and  efficient  manage- 
ment. Our  own  department  indeed  is  limited  and  peculiar. 
We  are  surrounded  'by  difficulties  and  embarrassments  with 
which  no  other  class  of  instructors  has  to  contend  : and  these 
increase,  rather  than  diminish,  in  our  view,  the  importance  of 
our  appropriate  work,  and  lead  us  to  estimate  more  highly  the 
value  of  general  education.  With  the  latter  however,  we  are 
connected  only  as  others  are  who  feel  a deep  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  useful  knowledge,  in  the  progress  of  truth 
and  good  order,  and  in  the  labors  of  philanthropy  and  religion. 
In  our  own  department  we  are  limited  in  point  of  time  more 
than  most  of  our  fellow  laborers.  We  have  to  do  all  we  can, 
at  least  all  that  in  common  cases  is  done  at  all,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  youth  entrusted  to  our  care,  in  the  short  period  of 
four  or  five  years  for  each  individual. 

Our  former  reports  have  contained  abundant  details  of  the 
ignorance,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  in  which  our  pupils  are 
involved  on  their  first  coming  to  us  for  instruction.  We  need 
not  therefore  repeat  them  at  this  time,  but  will  only  remark 
that  to  enlighten  minds  so  dark,  to  cultivate  the  moral  suscep- 
tibilities in  hearts  where  before  scarcly  any  thing  but  exam- 
ple has  had  inllucnce,  and  that  unhappily  not  always  of  the 
right  kind,  to  teach  the  great  truths  of  Christianity  to  individ- 
uals ignorant  before  of  the  being  even  of  a God,  to  qualify 
such  persons  to  use  a written  language  understandingly  and 
intelligibly,  to  teach  them  more  or  less  perfectly  the  branches 
of  a common  education,  to  prepare  them,  so  far  as  may  be, 
for  the  intercourse  and  business  of  life,  by  giving  them  right 
views  of  its  duties  and  some  practical  knowledge  of  a few  of 
its  common  employments  ; to  accomplish  all  this  in  the  vari- 
ous and  necessarily  imperfect  degrees  in  which  it  is  actually 
accomplished,  through  the  blessing  of  God  upon  our  efforts, 
has  been  and  is,  though  a very  delightful,  still  a very  responsi- 
ble and  arduous  undertaking. 

The  last  report  contained  statements  and  proofs  from  the 
deaf  and  dumb  themselves  and  from  those  most  conversant 
with  their  education  in  this  country,  of  their  entire  ignorance, 
before  instruction,  of  the  being  of  God  and  the  other  funda- 
mental truths  of  religion.  These  statements  however  were 


deficient  in  this  particular,  that  they  did  not  include  a sufficient 
notice  of  the  condition  of  uneducated  deaf-mutes  on  the 
subject  of  what  is  called  natural  conscience,  or  the  moral 
sense.  This  deficiency  we  will  attempt  now  to  supply,  as  wc 
deem  it  desirable  that  those  who  are  interested  in  ascertaining 
the  true  state  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  mind,  should  have  all  the 
aid  our  experience  enables  us  to  furnish.  We  do  not  here 
attempt  to  settle  the  disputed  question  whether  the  conscience 
is  a distinct  faculty  of  our  nature,  or  a result  of  the  combined 
action  of  its  intellectual  and  moral  powers : but  taking  it  to 
be,  according  to  its  simplest  definition,  that  within  us  which 
approves,  or  disapproves  of  our  own  actions  or  affections, 
and  those  of  others,  we  can  safely  say  that  it  is  found  to  exist, 
in  greater  or  less  activity,  among  all  the  uneducated  deaf  and 
dumb  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  our  examination.  Our 
pupils  however  are  not  admitted  to  the  institution  until  they 
have  reached  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  of  course 
have  had  much  intercourse  with  their  parents  and  others.  In 
our  earliest  examinations  of  them  at  the  commencement  of  a 
course  of  moral  training,  we  often  suggest  cases  for  their 
consideration,  in  which  persons  disregard  the  truth,  are  guilty 
of  theft,  indulge  in  anger  and  revenge,  are  unkind,  treacher- 
ous, disobedient  to  parents,  etc ; and  present  at  the  same 
time,  the  opposite  virtues,  or  good  actions.  In  such  cases, 
whether  we  make  the  application  personal,  or  leave  them  to 
judge  only  of  others,  we  find  them  ready  to  approve  the 
right  and  to  condemn  the  wrong.  The  question  arises,  how 
this  should  be  the  case,  since  to  say  the  least,  they  have  no 
adequate  idea  of  moral  responsibility,  no  notion  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  nor  of  a future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, indeed,  no  idea  of  their  own  souls,  nor  of  any  other 
spirit.  We  can  only  say  in  reply,  that  our  experience  testifies 
to  the  truth,  as  above  stated : and  it  seems  equally  true  that 
this  conscience,  or  moral  sense  of  the  mute,  has  been  “devel- 
oped and  called  into  exercise  by  intercourse  with  the  beings 
around  him.”  His  natural  powers  of  observation  he  has 
necessarily  and  voluntarily  exercised  in  his  intercourse  with 
others ; he  has  seen  and  experienced  that  suffering  is  the 
result  of  a certain  course  of  conduct  and  enjoyment  of  a 
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certain  other  course  ; that  the  one  secures  the*  approbation  of 
those  whom  he  respects  and  loves,  and  the  other  their  disap- 
probation. Hence,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  extends,  he  has 
some  good  and  correct  grounds  of  judgment.  On  other 
points,  from  which  he  is  debarred  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
his  conscience,  if  it  could  be  made  to  act  at  all,  might  act  erro- 
neously. In  case  of  receiving  a personal  injury,  his  natural 
impulse  would  be  to  resent  it  and  revenge  himself  by  return- 
ing injury.  If  from  observation  of  the  conduct  of  others,  or 
his  own  experience,  no  such  case  had  ever  been  presented  to 
his  mind  before,  we  have  found  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
conscience  would  condemn  him  in  the  gratification  of  revenge. 
So  in  regard  to  truth  ; if  the  idea  of  falsehood  were  present- 
ed by  us  to  such  a mind  for  the  first  time,  and  it  could  not 
perceive  at  a glance  any  evil  effects  of  it,  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  it  would  be  disapproved.  We  have  never  met, 
however,  with  such  cases : all  have  had  experience,  observa- 
tion, or  other  means  of  judgment  enough,  limited  and  imper- 
fect as  they  often  are,  to  lead  them  to  the  right  decision  on 
questions  of  this  character.  From  observation,  from  experi- 
ence, from  the  imperfect  exercise  of  their  rational  powers,  or 
by  other  means,  they  seem  to  have  been  able  to  deduce  cer- 
tain rules  of  judgment ; to  have  made  as  it  were,  laws  for 
themselves,  which,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  extends,  are  in 
accordance  with  the  truth.  Like  other  sinful  beings,  they  no 
doubt  often  violate  these  laws,  and  suffer  in  some  degree  the 
necessary  penalty.  Both  their  intellectual  and  moral  powers 
are  weak  from  the  want  of  cultivation,  but  supply  this  want 
and  they  are  susceptible  of  the  same  attainments  in  kind,  and 
in  many  respects  in  degree,  as  any  other  class  of  men.  We 
cannot  deny  that  conscience,  the  mysterious  judge  of  right  and 
wrong,  would  act,  independently  of  the  observation,  experi- 
ence, etc.  of  which  we  have  spoken,  as  we  now  see  it  act  in 
cases  where  we  know,  that  knowledge  derived  from  these 
sources  exists.  Still  we  find  no  certain  evidence  that  this 
would  be  the  case ; and  thus  leave  the  subject,  because  we 
have  not  discovered  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  means  of 
deciding  it  with  more  precision. 

An  erroneous  estimate  is  often  formed  of  the  character  of 
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deaf-mutes,  by  those  imperfectly  acquainted  with  them,  or 
who  have  known  perhaps,  but  a few  individuals,  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  either  favorable  or  otherwise.  Some  seem 
to  consider  them  peculiarly  amiable,  innocent  and  excellent ; 
while  others  view  them  as  morose,  selfish,  mischievous  and  pas- 
sionate, beyond  what  is  common  with  other  youth.  Neither 
of  these  estimates  of  their  general  character  is  correct.  They 
are  like  others,  to  a great  extent,  the  creatures  of  circumstan- 
ces. Naturally  they  possess  precisely  the  same  traits,  both 
of  intellectual  and  moral  character  which  belong  to  others  ; 
and  according  as  they  are  placed  by  Divine  Providence  in 
situations  favorable  or  otherwise  for  the  development  of  the 
good  and  the  modification  and  correction  of  the  evil,  they  are 
found  to  exhibit  as  much  that  is  commendable  and  lovely  on 
the  one  hand,  or  undesirable  and  censurable  on  the  other,  as 
other  classes  of  mankind — but  in  neither  case  is  there  any 
thing  in  the  nature  of  their  privations  which  necessarily  ren- 
ders them  either  peculiarly  good  or  evil,  in  comparison  with 
others. 

They  are  sometimes  judged  of  erroneously  from  the  style 
of  their  letters  and  other  compositions,  bjr  their  relatives  and 
friends,  and  by  those  who  read  their  productions  in  our  annual 
reports.  Their  compositions  recieve  no  other  correction  than 
they  are  able  to  make  themselves  on  a careful  review,  and 
for  their  encouragement,  we  send  them  forth  to  their  friends, 
as  soon  as  they  can  construct  even  a few  of  the  simplest  sen- 
tences. These,  besides  referring  to  their  daily  pursuits,  and 
the  common  occurrences  of  life,  often  partake  of  the  charac- 
ter of  their  moral  and  religious  instructions.  They  speak  of 
their  Creator,  of  the  duties  they  owe  Him,  of  sin,  and  of  the 
obligations  all  are  under  to  repent  of  and  forsake  it.  They 
speak  of  the  way  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ,  of  the 
happiness,  both  here  and  hereafter,  resulting  from  a life  of 
virtue  and  piety,  and  the  misery  attending  and  following  a 
life  of  sin.  Their  religious  views  are  of  a hopeful,  cheerful 
character  ; in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  their  instructions, 
and,  we  may  add,  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  The  daily  explan- 
ation of  a text  of  the  scriptures,  and  the  weekly  instruction 
they  receive  in  a simple  catechism  of  Bible  History  and  of 
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Christian  doctrines  and  duties,  serve  to  keep  the  subjects  of 
morality  and  religion  more  constantly  before  their  minds  than 
most  other  subjects  ; and  the  simple  language  used  in  convey- 
ing their  truths,  thus  becomes  familiar  to  them,  sooner  than 
that  in  which  other  instruction  is  conveyed.  Hence  the  ten- 
dency they  evince  to  introduce  into  their  productions  the 
terms  and  phrases  appropriate  to  moral  and  religious  subjects. 
This  however  is  not  all.  The  subject  of  religion  is  new  to 
them  at  first,  and  its  amazing  realities  often  impress  and  occu- 
py their  minds  in  a very  interesting  manner.  It  is  natural 
then,  that  in  their  attempts  at  composition,  they  should  often 
introduce  the  subjects  of  religious  truth  and  duty,  and  express 
the  hopes  and  the  fears  which  they  sanction.  Their  friends 
being  anxious  for  their  acquisition  of  this  most  important  of  all 
knowledge,  and  for  their  enjoyment  of  the  consolation  which 
genuine  religion  affords,  often  seize  upon  their  simple  expres- 
sions as  furnishing  an  evidence  of  their  character  and  state  as 
Christians,  that  is  not  warranted  by  their  circumstances.  The 
most  they  intend  in  general  is  to  show  that  they  have  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  new  and  interesting  truth,  that  they 
approve  of  it,  and  perhaps  resolve  to  be  influenced  by  it.  In 
some  of  our  pupils  we  see  gratifying  evidence  that  they  do 
receive  and  are  influenced  by  the  truths  of  Christianity,  in  the 
conduct  and  conversation  of  every  day  ; and  many,  who  were 
formerly  under  our  care,  are  now  consistent  members  of  the 
various  Christian  Churches  in  almost  all  parts  of  our  country. 
It  is  by  the  fruits  of  a well  ordered  life,  that  men  show  the 
influence  which  religion  exercises  over  them  ; and  though  in 
the  quietness  and  comparative  freedom  from  temptation 
which  exist  in  a seminary,  its  pupils  may  exhibit  these  fruits 
to  the  satisfaction  of  their  teachers  and  intimate  friends,  yet  a 
successful  struggle  with  the  temptations  of  a more  extended 
contact  with  the  world,  affords  a better  proof  of  the  genu- 
ineness and  stability  of  their  principles.  The  friends  of  our 
pupils  should  not  therefore  judge  too  favorably  of  their  char- 
acters, from  the  simplicity  and  propriety  of  their  expressions 
upon  moral  and  religious  subjects.  They  use  such  simple 
language  as  they  think  they  understand  ; the  ideas  they  asso- 
ciate with  it  are  on  common  topics  such  as  it  conveys  to  other 
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minds,  but  on  abstract  subjects  they  are  liable,  especially 
before  their  education  has  become  thorough,  to  convey  more 
or  less  than  they  intend,  from  the  want  of  that  abundant 
practice  in  written  language  and  extensive  knowledge  of  its 
received  application  and  use  which  others  enjoy. 

We  are  learning  from  time  to  time  that  some  of  our  former 
pupils,  suffer  from  the  want  of  that  advice  and  guidance,  in 
regard  to  their  pursuits  in  life,  which  are  so  eminently  needed 
by  all  young  persons,  when  first  beginning  to  act  for  them- 
selves as  members  of  society.  The  counsels  and  precepts  of 
the  school  room,  though  neither  forgotten,  nor  neglected,  can- 
not suffice,  except  in  general,  for  all  the  circumstances  of  life 
in  which  they  find  themselves  placed.  They  often  need  par- 
ticular advice  and  direction  from  some  experienced  friend. 
They  find  the  world  to  be  a very  different  thing  from  what 
they  had  imagined  it,  in  the  days  of  their  pupilage.  After 
feeling  that  they  are  in  a good  degree  relieved,  from  their 
peculiar  and  depressing  misfortune,  by  means  of  education, 
they  are  often  sanguine  in  the  expectation  of  success  in  the 
business  of  life.  If  then  some  judicious  friend  stand  ready  to 
aid  them  by  his  influence  and  advice,  to  point  out  their  errors 
and  to  suggest  the  proper  course,  they  may  in  general  be 
easily  led,  and  do  in  fact  become  useful,  contented  and  exem- 
plary as  citizens.  That  this  has  been  to  a great  extent  true 
of  the  pupils  of  this  institution,  its  officers  are  most  happy  to 
know,  and  still  they  would  gladly  do  anything  in  their  power, 
to  aid  those  who  need  that  kind  of  iniluence  and  help  to 
which  we  have  alluded. 

Cases  like  the  following  sometimes  occur.  A youth  of  18 
years  of  age,  a charity  pupil  perhaps,  quite  destitute  of  prop- 
erty, leaves  the  Asylum  with  a fair  character  for  morality  and 
industry.  He  has  acquired  through  the  beneficence  of  some 
friend  or  legislature,  a pretty  good  education,  has  obtained 
considerable  knowledge  of  a trade,  is  healthy  and  well  dis- 
posed to  support  himself  by  his  labor.  His  habits  are  good, 
and  for  four  or  five  years  he  has  been  accustomed  to  regular- 
ity in  study  and  in  manual  occupation.  He  now  needs  to  be 
placed  in  circumstances  where  he  may  engage  steadily  in  that 
employment  which  is  to  be  the  pursuit  of  his  life.  Generally 
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such  an  one  is  prepared  by  his  knowledge  of  a trade,  to  earn 
at  least  moderate  wages  ; and  it  is  most  desirable  that  his 
parents  or  guardians,  should  procure  for  him  a suitable  situ- 
ation, in  which  he  may  remain  for  several  years  perfecting 
himself  in  his  business  and  supporting  himself  by  it.  If  such 
a place  is  provided,  he  will  in  most  cases  be  satisfied  with  the 
arrangement  made  for  him,  and  endeavor  to  give  satisfaction 
to  others.  But  if  he  is  left  to  seek  a situation  for  himself,  or 
to  engage  first  in  farming  and  then  in  his  trade,  or  to  try  some 
new  occupation,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  become  unstea- 
dy, will  be  often  out  of  employment  and  perhaps  induced  to 
wander  about  the  country,  in  search  of  it.  We  give  to  our 
pupils  the  best  counsel  we  are  able  on  this  subject,  and  endea- 
vor to  impress  upon  their  minds  its  high  importance  to  their 
future  welfare.  But  however  thoroughly  convinced  they  may 
be  of  its  truth,  and  adaptation  to  their  circumstances,  unless 
the  efficient  aid  of  friends  is  afforded  them  when  they  leave 
us,  they  often  find  themselves  unable  to  follow  it.  They 
should  especially  be  dissuaded  from  wandering  in  search  of 
employment.  When  this  is  the  case,  they  are  necessarily 
exposed  to  many  new  temptations,  to  indulge  an  idle  curiosi- 
ity,  and  when  among  strangers  and  reduced  to  difficulty,  to 
have  recourse  to  some  appeal  to  their  sympathies,  grounded 
on  the  fact  of  their  misfortunes  as  deaf-mutes.  This  has  a 
tendency  to  weaken  their  confidence  in  themselves,  to  destroy 
a proper  self-respect,  and,  unless  absolutely  necessary,  to 
encourage  them  in  idle  and  pernicious  habits.  It  is  not 
designed  by  any  thing  we  say  on  this  subject,  to  intimate  that 
there  is  intentional  remissness,  or  want  of  proper  affection  on 
the  part  of  parents,  or  guardians  towards  their  unfortunate 
children.  We  know  of  no  such  instances.  But  the  parents 
or  guardians  may  themselves  be  in  depressed  circumstances  ; 
and  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  have  two,  three  or  more  deaf 
and  dumb  children  to  provide  for,  they  greatly  need  the  coun- 
tenance and  co-operation,  of  some  more  wealthy,  or  more 
prosperous  individuals  in  their  vicinity,  to  assist  in  providing 
suitable  employment,  and,  if  possible,  permanent  situations  for 
their  children.  Deplorable  indeed  would  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  these  youth,  compared  with  what  it  now  is,  if  they 
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had  been  left  to  grow  up  without  education.  In  that  case, 
they  must  have  remained  to  a great  extent  dependent  on  their 
immediate  friends,  or  on  the  community  through  life:  now 
they  need  in  general,  only  a fair  setting-out  to  be  able  to  con- 
duct their  own  affairs  like  other  men.  While  in  the  Asylum 
they  have  little  opportunity  of  gaining  experience  of  the 
world,  and  surely  after  leaving  us,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect,  that  they  will  need  the  guardianship  of  wise  and 
experienced  advisers,  while  they  are  acquiring  some  more 
practical  knowledge  of  life  and  its  cares. 

The  number  of  our  former  pupils  who  are  respectable  and 
useful  members  of  society,  has  been  spoken  of  in  former 
reports  as  already  considerable.  This  number  is  increasing 
we  trust  from  year  to  year  as  they  leave  the  institution,  and 
arrive  at  the  age  for  independent  effort.  We  are  naturally 
most  anxious  that  every  proper  facility  should  be  afforded 
them  for  attaining  this  desirable  rank  among  their  fellow  men. 
The  fact  that  many  of  our  former  pupils  have  become  heads 
of  families,  has  seemed  to  excite  surprise  in  the  minds  of  many 
to  whom  it  has  been  stated  ; and  in  Europe,  when  occasion- 
ally mentioned  by  our  friends,  has  been  received  with  evident 
distrust.  It  surely  can  be  no  matter  of  wonder  however,  that 
a deaf-mute  who  finds  himself  so  well  established  in  life  that 
he  has,  or  seems  to  have,  a fair  prospect  of  making  comforta- 
ble provision  for  a family,  should  desire,  like  most  other  men, 
to  surround  himself  with  the  delights  of  home — a home  of  his 
own ; and  it  speaks  well  for  our  country,  that  it  furnishes 
facilities  for  the  poor  to  procure  an  independent  livelihood, 
either  as  married  or  unmarried  men,  beyond  almost  any  other. 
The  number  of  our  former  pupils  known  to  us  as  living  in  the 
marriage  relation,  is  seventy -eight ; and  we  are  happy  in  the 
belief,  that  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  as  prosperous  and 
happy,  as  most  other  people  in  the  same  ranks  of  life.  That 
they  have  all  been  judicious  in  forming  this  connexion  we 
would  not  assert ; and  that  the  experiment  they  are  making 
will  in  its  ultimate  results  prove  a blessing  to  themselves  and 
the  community,  we  cannot  prove,  nor  are  we  disposed  to 
deny.  They  can  hardly  be  expected,  as  a class,  to  be  more 
wise  and  judicious  than  the  mass  of  their  countrymen,  on  this 
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or  other  subjects.  That  they  have  thus  far  been  less  so,  we 
see  at  present  no  reason  to  believe.  This  is  a subject  how- 
ever in  which  we  feel  no  ordinary  interest;  and  while  we 
shall  notice  with  care  the  results  which  may  come  to  our 
knowledge,  we  shall  not  fail  to  exert  such  an  influence  in 
regard  to  it,  and  all  the  other  interests  of  our  cause,  as  seems 
calculated  to  promote  the  best  good  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
themselves,  and  of  course,  the  welfare  of  the  community  of 
which  they  are  members. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

B.  HUDSON,  Clerk. 


Hartford,  May  11th,  1839. 


List  of  pupils  in  the  School  within  the  year  ending  on  the  11th  of  May  1839 ; the  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 

Asylum. 
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SPECIMENS  OF  ORIGINAL  COMPOSITION. 


BY  A YOUNG  MAN  UNDER  INSTRUCTION  11  MONTHS. 

Hartford,  April  1 1th,  1839. 

I am  well.  We  are  well  in  the  Asylum.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies 
come  to  the  Asylum  to  see  us.  They  wonder  because  we  make  signs.  They 
cannot  understand  us.  We  can  make  signs.  They  wish  to  see  us  who  can 
write  on  the  slates.  They  feel  glad  for  us.  They  walk  out  of  the  Asylum  and  go 
to  the  city.  They  tell  all  of  their  friends  and  parents  about  us.  It  rained  very 
fast  four  years  ago.  The  lightning  struck  down  a barn.  There  was  a fire  in  the 
great  barn  in  S.  When  I was  a small  boy,  I took  a ride  on  a gay  horse  which  ran 
along  in  the  road.  The  horse  jumped  to  see  a great  black  dog  which  ran  near 
the  fence.  I fell  off  of  the  horse  which  ran  along  near  the  barn,  and  it  did  not 
hurt  me.  I got  up  and  came  near  the  barn.  I took  hold  of  the  horse  which  went 
in  the  pasturage.  Two  men  drove  a great  many  oxen  and  cows  which  went 
along  in  the  long  bridge  which  broke  down  and  fell  into  the  river.  The  oxen  and 
cows  were  drowned  in  the  river.  They  felt  bad  for  them.  They  did  not  sell  them 
in  the  city.  When  I was  walking  in  the  field,  pretty  soon,  I saw  some  of  the 
pigeons  flew  down  on  the  ground.  I ran  softly  behind  a stump  and  saw  the  pigeons 
came  about  on  the  ground.  I shot  at  them  and  killed  ten  of  them,  I took  up  ten 
of  them  and  carried  them  into  the  house  and  told  my  mother  about  the  pigeons. 


BY  A YOUNG  MAN  UNDER  INSTRUCTION  1 YEAR  AND  10 

MONTHS. 

Hartford,  March  25th,  1839. 

My  Dear  Parents  and  brothers  and  sisters, 

During  the  winter  several  buildings  were 
burned  in  the  city  of  Hartford  and  some  of  the  pupils  looked  out  of  the  windows 
to  see  them,  and  it  often  snowed  a little  in  Connecticut,  but  perhaps  it  often 
snowed  very  much  in  Maine.  Last  January  the  storm  blew  very  strongly. 
Many  buildings  in  the  city  received  a great  injury  on  the  windows,  roofs  and 
chimneys,  and  the  Asylum  received  some  injury  on  the  windows.  The  wind 
blew  to  break  many  branches  of  the  trees,  and  Connecticut  river  arose  up, 
and  the  ice  was  dashed  in  many  pieces  and  the  bridge  was  broken,  and  the 
people  could  not  go  across  it.  Then  the  wind  blew  to  make  the  thick  ice  and 
it  was  very  cold,  and  the  beasts  and  people  could  go  across  on  the  ice.  Soon 
the  sun  shone  on  the  land  and  ice,  and  it  was  very  warm,  and  the  ice  was  dashed 
in  many  pieces,  and  scattered.  Now  the  vessels  sail  in  the  river  and  arrive  at  the 
city  again,  and  the  people  go  across  the  river  in  a ferry-boat,  and  I am  happy  to 
see  them.  Hartford  is  a large  city,  and  it  is  pleasant.  There  are  several  laborers 
who  dig  the  ground  to  make  a rail  road  near  the  Asylum,  and  several  new  build- 
ings and  roads  in  the  city  near  it.  Next  April  school  will  be  done,  and  some  of 
the  pupils  will  go  home,  and  the  others  will  remain  in  the  Asylum  and  work  in  the 
shops  to  make  shoes,  and  boots,  and  make  tables  and  boxes  during  every  fore- 
noon, and  they  may  play  ball  in  the  yard  near  the  Asylum  or  may  go  to  the  city 
to  see  many  vessels  in  the  river  or  may  be  lazy  here  during  every  afternoon  in 
vacation.  I have  not  seen  you  in  the  city  of  Augusta  during  two  years,  and  did 
not  receive  your  last  letter,  but  now  I wish  that  you  will  write  a letter  and  send 
it  with  a man  to  me  before  school  will  be  done,  and  I wish  you  if  I may  go  home 
with  him.  I hope  that  I shall  remain  at  home  and  work  with  you  in  Augusta 
for  a month,  and  I shall  tell  you  about  the  Asylum  and  the  city  and  the  steam- 
boat, and  I shall  be  glad  to  see  you  in  Augusta.  Then  after  a month  I must 
come  to  the  Asylum  to  study  my  book.  The  new  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  will 
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come  to  the  Asylum  learn  to  read  some  words  in  their  books.  I wish  to  improve 
very  fast  and  I do  improve  little,  and  I am  well,  and  I thank  you.  Those  two 
little  girls  are  my  sisters,  and  I send  my  love  in  this  letter  to  them.  Soon  Mr. 
Turner  will  bid  the  masons  to  make  a new  barn  of  brick  near  the  Asylum,  and 
he  has  bought  some  bricks  and  timber.  I shall  tell  you  about  the  city  of  Boston 
when  I shall  go  home.  I came  to  the  Asylum  two  years  ago  and  I could  not 
learn  many  words,  but  soon  I began  to  make  progress.  I have  read  you  put 
some  money  in  your  letter,  hut  I did  not  find  it 

I sometimes  dream  about  talking  with  you  at  home,  but  I make  a mistake. 

Your  affectionate  son. 


BY  A YOUNG  MAN  UNDER  INSTRUCTION  2 YEARS  AND 

9 MONTHS. 

The  American  Asylum  Thursday  Feb.  21st  1839. 

My  respected  friends, 

I am  at  leisure  to  write  a letter  to  you.  I have  not  forgot- 
ten my  agreement  which  was  made  with  you  at  W- — -that  I should  write  to  you, 
but  I have  delayed  some  time  to  write.  Will  you  be  pleased  to  excuse  me  ? I 
am  very  much  pleased  to  read  your  letter  which  I received  recently.  I am  sorry 
that  my  father  has  the  rheumatism  and  you  have  been  sick,  but  I hope  that  my 
father  will  soon  become  well  and  you  will  also  be  well.  But  I am  willing  to 
trust  in  God  and  in  Christ  -who  will  make  my  father  and  you  well  or  not,  be- 
cause He  is  an  unchangeable  and  almighty  Being.  I am  happy  to  inform  you 
that  I have  been  well  since  I left  you  last  autumn  and  I am  now  in  good  health, 
through  the  mercy  of  God  which  is  great  to  us.  How  infinite  His  mercy  is  ! 
Therefore  we  must  be  willing  to  adore  Him.  But  I tell  you  that  I am  not  entire- 
ly willing  to  love  and  obey  God,  as  David  did,  as  we  read  in  the  Bible,  because  I 
have  walked  from  the  laws  of  God  which  are  great  and  sweet.  I am  truly 
sorry  for  my  doings  which  are  wrong  and  I resolve  to  try  to  love  and  obey  God 
with  all  my  heart.  We  escape  not  from  being  surrounded  by  sins,  for  James 
says,  every  man  is  enticed.  We  should,  therefore,  pray  earnestly  to  God  to 
assist  us  in  the  eradication  of  our  sins  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  through  Christ,  so  that 
we  may  be  happy  and  spend  our  lives  in  doing  good  according  to  the  command- 
ments of  God,  and  we  shall  be  made  happy  to  rest  with  God  and  our  Savior  and 
with  all  holy  beings  in  heaven,  when  we  die.  I frequently  think  about  the 
death  which  will  come  to  me  ; yet  I am  confident  in  Christ  and  I believe  that 
He  is  willing  to  keep  me  from  doing  evil,  because  He  is  the  immutable  Savior. 
I wish  to  be  a disciple  of  Christ.  Above  all  I must  examine  myself  according  to 
the  Bible  by  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  hope  that  God  will  be  our 
friend,  if  we  are  willing  to  submit  to  His  whole  laws.  I am  not  able  to  read  all 
the  Bible,  but  I can  read  and  understand  some  parts  of  it.  Jesus  tells  us,  take 
ye  heed,  watch  and  pray,  for  ye  know  not  when  the  time  is.  If  so  be  that  Christ 
keeps  us  to  do  according  to  the  Bible,  we  shall  be  made  happy  forever.  We 
are  commanded  to  do  according  to  the  Bible  in  this  world. 

All  the  pupils  are  well  as  usual.  They  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  persons 
who  behave  themselves  well,  and  advance  in  attaining  knowledge.  I wish  to  en- 
noble my  mind  with  wisdom  and  knowledge,  so  that  I can  read  all  the  Bible,  and 
all  other  useful  hooks  if  my  fife  is  spared.  The  Connecticut  River  has  been  aug- 
mented by  the  flood  and  ended  rising  25  feet  from  its  usual  depth  to  the  streets 
nearest  the  river.  The  water  got  into  some  cellars  of  the  houses.  A few  persons 
were  drowned  by  the  flood,  because  a few  houses  were  almost  under  the  water. 
A part  of  the  bridge  was  carried  away.  The  river  is  almost  as  low  as  usual.  Next 
summer  the  broken  part  of  it  will  be  repaired  at  low  water.  The  stages  can 
cross  the  large  river  by  the  boats  of  the  ferry.  There  is  no  snow  now  in  Hartford. 
You  tell  me  in  your  letter  that  I remember  going  to  the  state  house  at  Boston. 
If  I had  money  enough,  I should  go  and  see  you  there,  but  I am  poor  and  have 
not  money  enough  to  bear  my  expenses  in  going  to  Boston,  therefore  I cannot 
make  a journey  there  to  see  you.  I do  not  write  more  and  more  to  you,  because 
I am  engaged  in  studying  and  writing  and  working  at  the  Asylum.  I hope  that 
I shall  go  and  see  you  again,  if  it  pleases  God  to  spare  our  lives.  Wishing  that 
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inv  parents  and  sister  and  you  may  receive  many  blessings,  and  especially  spirit- 
ual blessings,  from  God,  through  Christ,  I send  much  love  to  them.  I 
send  my  love  to  you  and  all  my  friends.  Please  lend  my  parents  and  sister  this 
letter.  I am  your  dear  friend. 


BY  A YOUNG  MAN  UNDER  INSTRUCTION  3J  YEARS. 

Hartford  Ct.  April  10th,  1839. 

My  dear  sister. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  the  last  month  I received  a letter  from  you,  and 
,read  it  with  much  pleasure  as  it  seems  to  have  been  written  with  much  kindness- 
and  liberty.  It  interests  me  so  much  that  I am  almost  inclined  to  come  home  this 
spring  : but  I would  not  like  to  leave  the  Asylum  so  prematurely.  I shall  try  to 
write  this  letter  as  well  as  my  information  will  permit. 

Are  there  many  schools  in  Georgia  going  up  rapidly  ? I think  there  are  very 
few  of  them,  and  flourishing  in  a slow  degree  in  Georgia,  because  I have  not  seen 
any  of  them  so  near  one  to  another  as  they  are  in  this  state. 

An  Institution  for  the  deaf  is  necessary  in  one  of  the  Southern  States,  the  third 
part  of  the  United  States  has  not  one  for  mutes  to  get  knowledge,  and  therefore  it 
is  more  desirable  than  to  go  a thousand  miles  for  the  sake  of  instruction. 

After  those  houses  were  destroyed  of  which  I have  told  you,  five  or  six  more 
have  been  set  on  fire  wickedly  by  night,  some  of  which  are  totally  destroyed 
and  a horse  was  burnt  up.  These  buildings  were  dwelling  houses  and  barnes. 
The  people  were  not  greatly  alarmed  on  this  occasion.  I have  heard  that  a 
girl  was  seized,  suspecting  that  she  was  an  incendiary.  I have  not  heard  any 
thing  about  her  conviction.  The  Mayor  of  this  city  has  declared  he  will 
reward  wliosoever  should  detect  those  who  attempt  to  destroy  houses. 

I have  no  acquaintances  who  have  been  here  since  last  December ; but  all 
■were  strangers, 

In  my  journey  I first  saw'  a steamboat  at  Augusta  and  a large  one  at  Charles- 
ton besides  some  ships.  I went  on  board  this  large  steam  boat  which  left  Charles- 
ton for  New  York.  After  it  had  proceeded  from  the  wharf  I was  surprised  to 
see  the  foaming  waves  at  some  distance.  I thought  they  were  really  a city  of 
white  houses  W'hich  I earnestly  expected  to  reach  in  a few  hours,  but  it  was  a 
delusion.  About  thirty-three  pupils  of  the  Asylum  are  going  to  take  a final 
departure  for  their  homes  at  vacation,  which  will  take  place  on  the  last  Wednes- 
day of  this  month.  My  class  will  have  but  three  pupils  which  consists  of  eleven 
scholars  now.  The  classification  of  the  pupils  will  be  made  after  vacation. 
Examination  of  each  class  will  begin  previous  to  vacation.  The  last  classes 
begin  first,  not  all  together  at  one  time,  but  one  at  one  time  in  succession.  Each 
class  is  going  to  be  examined  by  means  of  writing  on  the  large  slates  in  the  chapel, 
and  also  by  the  signs.  The  chapel  will  be  crowded  during  the  examination.  If 
I had  graduated  as  brother  did  in  a college,  I would  have  been  a teacher  of  the 
same  school  which  you  occupy, but  now  I cannot  teach  orally,  because  of  my  deaf- 
ness with  which  I am  not  dissatisfied.  This  department  is  not  my  propensity  to  at- 
tain, The  weather  is  tolerably  mild  ; the  grass  has  vegetated  to  three  parts  of  an 
inch,  but  the  blossoms  are  not  open  yet,  except  some  flowers  which  are  sheltered 
from  the  weather.  You  must  send  me  a letter  when  you  please. 

Your  affectionate  brother. 


BY  A YOUNG  LADY  UNDER  INSTRUCTION  4 YEARS  AND  7 

MONTHS. 

A missionary  one  day  called  on  a lady,  and  they  had  a conversation  together, 
the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

M.  Will  you  please  to  converse  with  me  about  religious  subjects  ? 

Lady.  Yes,  Sir,  with  pleasure. 

M.  Have  you  given  yourself  to  the  Lord  ? 

L.  Yes,  Sir. 

M.  Are  you  afraid  of  dying  ? 

I,.  No,  Sir,  because  I trust  the  Lord  Jesus  will  save  me  when  I die. 

M.  I am  glad  to  hear  it,  and  I hope  you  will  be  a faithful  friend  of  Jesus  con- 
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tinually.  There  are  many  heathen  in  Asia,  in  whom  I feel  interested,  and  desire 
that  they  all  may  know  about  their  Creator,  and  Saviour,  and  believe  in  them  that 
they  may  be  saved.  Are  you  willing  to  go  with  me  to  teach  them  to  do  good  to 
each  other  according  to  God’s  laws,  if  you  are  my  wife  ? 

L.  Yes,  Sir,  I should  be  much  pleased  to  go  with  you,  if  you  wish,  but  you 
must  ask  my  parents,  if  they  approve  of  it  ? 

M.  I will  soon  ask  them.  Are  you  afraid  of  difficulties  when  you  go? 

L.  No,  Sir,  because  I have  strong  faith  in  the  Lord  who  will  keep  me  from 
danger  ? 

M.  Well ! I hope  you  will  continue  to  serve  Him  till  you  return  to  the  dust  of 
the  earth.  I am  now  going  to  ask  your  parents  if  I may  marry  their  daughter 
Mary,  and  tell  them  that  we  shall  go  abroad  when  you  are  my  wife. 

Then  the  missionary  went  to  see  her  parents,  and  talked  with  them  in  this 
way. 

M.  Do  me  the  favour  to  let  me  marry  your  daughter  Mary. 

The  parents.  With  pleasure. 

M.  I expect  to  go  to  Asia  with  Mary  to  teach  the  heathen  about  God,  and 
our  Saviour  after  our  marriage.  Do  you  consent  to  it  ? 

The  parents.  Yes,  Sir,  we  are  willing  to  give  her  to  you  ; but  we  shall  be 
sorry  for  her  departure,  and  yours  ; however  we  must  submit  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  we  hope  that  we  shall  meet  you  in  Heaven  with  great  joy  .after  our  death. 

M.  I thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  permit  me  to  marry  Mary,  and  I hope 
our  Heavenly  Father  will  always  bless  you  when  we  leave  you.  If  we  have 
many  difficulties  while  sailing  to  Asia,  we  will  not  fear  them,  because  we  trust 
in  God  with  our  whole  hearts,  and  I beg  you  not  to  be  much  troubled  about  us; 
but  you  will  see  us  again  in  the  most  glorious  place  above,  if  we  are  faithful  in 
praying  to  our  Maker,  and  in  doing  well. 

Then  the  missionary  bade  the  parents  good  bye,  and  rejoined  Mary. 

M.  I have  asked  your  parents,  and  they  answered  that  they  permitted  me 
with  pleasure  to  take  you  as  my  wife,  and  did  not  object  to  our  voyage. 

L.  I am  happy  to  hear  it,  and  I will  go  to  Asia  if  you  like. 

Some  weeks  after  their  marriage,  they  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Southern 
and  the  Indian  Oceans  in  a ship,  and  met  with  some  difficulties ; but  they  ar- 
rived safely,  and  the  missionary  was  very  kind  to  explain  to  the  heathen  about 
their  Creator  and  Saviour,  and  other  religious  subjects,  and  he,  and  his  wife 
determined  to  stay  among  the  Indians  till  their  death.  Some  time  after  their 
safe  arrival,  several  of  them  became  Christians,  and  conducted  themselves  better. 

Jan.  the  24th,  1839. 


BY  A YOUNG  LADY  UNDER  INSTRUCTION  4 YEARS  AND 

10  MONTHS. 

A Farewell  Address  to  the  Teachers  of  the  American  Asylum. 

Gentlemen. 

I am  from  the  State  of  Connecticut.  I have  been  here  nearly  live 
years.  I shall  leave  here  for  home  this  spring,  and  not  return  again.  Before  we 
came  here,  we  were  like  beasts,  ignorant  of  having  souls,  the  existence  of  God, 
the  creation  and  system  of  the  world,  and  our  duties;  but  since  our  admittance 
into  the  Asylum,  we  have  increased  in  the  knowledge  of  these  things.  Now 
we  can  read,  write,  and  converse  with  others,  and  I think  this  makes  us  happy, 
and  free.  We  feel  grateful  to  you  all  for  having  so  long  taken  the  trouble  to 
teach  us,  and  to  deliver  us  a great  many  different  sermons  in  the  Chapel,  and 
for  your  good  advice,  especially  we  should  be  very  thankful  to  God  for  His 
kindness  towards  us,  and  for  His  providence.  I hope  we  shall  never  forget  you 
all  when  we  part  with  you.  I trust  that  if  you  are  constantly  faithful,  industri- 
ons,  and  ardent  to  teach  your  pupils,  and  that  if  they  follow  your  good  examples, 
and  also  are  very  attentive  to  you,  they  will  improve  better  than  ourselves,  and  if 
so,  indeed,  I will  rejoice,  and  not  be  jealous. 
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BY  A YOUNG  MAN  UNDER  INSTRUCTION  6 YEARS, 

TO  MY  BENEFACTORS. 

Gentlemen. 

I have  the  honour  to  address  you  to  let  you  know  that  I am  deaf  and  | 
dumb  and  that  my  native  place  is  Boston.  In  May  1833,  after  you  had  con- 
sented  to  support  me,  through  the  solicitation  of  my  uncle,  I was  placed  in  the 
Asylum,  being  ignorant  of  everything.  Now  I have  been  here  six  years  during  j 
which  time  you  have  been  my  benefactors.  On  coming  here,  I had  not  any 
idea  of  what  I know  now,  nor  had  most  of  the  other  pupils  any  ; but  now  I am 
glad  of  my  ability  to  read,  and  talk  by  writing.  I think  I should  still  be  enslav- 
ed by  ignorance  if  you  had  not  supported  me.  My  time  is  nearly  out,  and  I | 
think  I shall  not  return  here  again.  On  reflecting  upon  this  subject,  I feel  very 
grateful  to  you  and  shall  always  cherish  the  remembrance  of  your  bounty, 
though  I have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you  individually.  The  other  pupils 
from  my  own  state  join  me  in  this  feeling  of  gratitude,  for  they  all  know  that  j 
you  have  supported  them  and  their  older  unfortunate  fellow-beings  for  almost 
twenty  years.  I hope  you  will  always  be  kind  enough  to  support  other  new 
pupils  in  future  after  my  leaving  here.  May  God  be  pleased  to  bless  and  re- 
ward you  in  this  and  the  next  world. 


HE  TREASURERS  ACCOUNT. 


TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 


I.  The  Asylum  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  board,  lodging  and  washing  ; the 
continual  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners  and  morals;  fuel,  can- 
dles, stationary  and  other  incidental  expenses  of  the  school  room,  for  which 
including  tuition,  there  will  be  an  annual  charge  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

II.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  necessary  extra  charges  will  be  made. 

III.  No  pupil  will  be  received  for  a less  term  than  two  years,  and  no  deduc. 
tion  from  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on  account  of  vacations  or  absence, 
except  in  case  of  sickness. 

IV.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance  ; for  the  punc- 
tual fulfilment  of  which,  and  the  continuance  of  the  pupil  for  two  years,  except 
in  case  of  sickness  or  dismission  by  the  Directors,  a satisfactory  bond  will  be 
required. 

V.  Each  person,  applying  for  admission,  must  not  be  under  ten,  nor  over 
thirty  years  of  age  ; of  good  natural  intellect ; capable  of  forming  and  joining 
letters  with  a pen  legibly  and  correctly  ; free  from  any  immoralities  of  conduct, 
and  from  any  contagious  disease.  A satisfactory  certificate  of  such  qualifica- 
tions will  be  required. 


Applications  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legislative  appropriations  in  the  States  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  should  be  made  to  the  Secretaries  of 
those  States  respectively,  stating  the  name  and  age  of  the  proposed  beneficiary, 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  parent  or  guardian.  In  the  States  of  Vermont, 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  applications,  as  above,  should  be  made  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  funds  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ; and  in  Connec- 
ticut, to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  State.  In  all  cases  a certificate  from 
two  or  more  of  the  Select  Men,  Magistrates,  or  other  respectable  inhabitants  of 
the  township  or  place,  to  which  the  applicant  belongs,  should  accompany  the 
application. 

Those  applying  for  the  admission  of  paying  pupils , may  address  their  letters 
/post  paid)  to  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum. 

Vacations  begin  on  the  last  Wednesdays  in  April  and  September,  and  contin- 
ue, each,  four  weeks.  The  time  of  admitting  pupils,  is  at  the  close  of  the  spring 
vacation.  Punctuality  in  this  respect  is  very  important ; as  it  cannot  be  expect- 
ed, that  the  progress  of  a whole  class  should  be  retarded  on  account  of  a pupil 
who  joins  it  after  its  formation.  Such  a pupil  must  suffer  the  inconvenience 
and  the  loss. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  have 
them  taught  how  to  write  a fair  and  legible  hand  before  they  come  to  the  Asy- 
lum. This  can  easily  be  done,  and  it  prepares  them  to  make  greater  and  more 
rapid  improvement. 

When  a pupil  is  sent  to  the  Asylum,  unless  accompanied  by  a parent,  or 
some  friend  who  can  give  the  necessary  information  concerning  him,  he  should 
bring  a written  statement  as  to  his  name  ; the  year,  month  and  day  of  birth  ; 
the  names  in  full  of  his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  ; the  place  of  his  residence  ; 
whether  he  was  born  deaf,  or  if  not,  what  caused  his  deafness  ; also  the  name 
and  direction  of  the  person  to  whom  letters  respecting  him  may  be  ad- 
dressed. He  should  be  well  clothed ; that  is,  in  general  he  should  have  both 
winter  and  summer  clothing  enough  to  last  one  year,  and  be  furnished  with  a 
list  of  the  various  articles,  each  of  which  should  be  marked.  A small  sum  of 
money  should  also  be  deposited  with  the  Steward  of  the  Asylum,  for  the  person- 
al expenses  of  the  pupil  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Careful  attention  to  these  suggestions  is  quite  important. 


